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Original Communications. 
BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 


Rules and Regulations, to be observed at the Cat- 
tle Show, Exhibition of Manufactures, Plough- 
ing Match, Public Sale of Animals and Manu- 
factures, at Brighton, on Wednesday the 20th, 
and Thursday the 21st of October, 1824. 


1. At 9 o’clock, A. M. of Wednesday the 20th, 
the Members of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society for Promoting Agriculture, will meet in 
their Hall for admission of Members, &c. At 
half past 9 a procession will be formed by the 
Marshals, and proceed to the Meeting House, 
where prayers will be offered,—and the Presi- 
pent will announce the Arrangements, names of 
the several Committees on Premiums, &c. Im- 
mediately after they will proceed to their sev- 
eral duties. 

2. All Stock entered for Premiums, must be 
put in the Pens before 9 A. M. according to the 
numbers of their Tickets as furnished by the 
Secretary, under the direction of the Marshals. 

3. Gentlemen who have Fine Animals, not 
intended to be offered for Premiums, will grat- 
ify the Society by exhibiting them in their 
Field, where Pens will be allotted to them, sub- 
ject to the same rules with those who contend 
for Premiums. 

4. No Animal can be removed from the Pens, 
but by permission of a Marshal or Trustee. 

5. The avenue between the ranges of Pens, 
is intended exclusively for the Trustees, Commit- 
tees, Members of the Society, and invited persons ; 
it is therefore requested and expected, that no 
other person enter the same, but at the invita- 
tion of one of the Trustees; but the Field will 
be free to all. 

6. All Articles under the head of “+ Domes- 
tic and Household Manufactures,” it must be 
carefully noticed, are to be deposited in the So- 
ciety’s Rooms, on Monday the 18th, to be ex- 
amined by the Committee on Tuesday the 19th, 
being the day before the Catile Show. Persons 
offering them, will hand to the Secretary, the 
necessary Certificates of the Manufacture being 
within the State of Massachusetts, as they are 
not permitted themselves to be present at the 
}ixamination of the Committee; but are ex- 
pected afterwards to see to their own goods, 
which are to be at their own risk, and are not 
allowed to be removed from the Hall, until af- 
ter the public sale on the 2ist. The Trustees 
will furnish a Night Watch on the same, during 
the continuance of the Show. 

7. All persons offering Articles nnder the 
head of “ Inventions,” will place them in the 
Lower Hall, on the West Side, as directed by 
the person who will be there to receive them, 
on Monday the 18th; and on Tuesday the 19th, 
at 9 A. M. they will attend the Committee, fur- 
nished with evidence of their usefulness, &c. 
agreeably to the premium list. 

8. All persons offering Butter, Cheese, Cider, 
and Currant Wine, must have them at the Hall 
on Monday the 18th or before 10 A. M. of 
Tuesday the 19th, all having a private mark, 








and a scaled paper, giving a full statement of the 
Cider and Wine making. ‘The best barrel of 


tain the first premium, will be made use of at 
the Society’s Dinner, on Wednesday the 20th. 

9. Those persons offering Working Oxen, 
having regularly entered them, will arrange 
them in the Society's Field, on Thursday the 
2ist, under the direction of a Marshal, and 
must thereafter be under the direction of the 
Committee for that purpose. 


for the Matches as well as those who intend to do 
so before 9 A. M. of the 21st, will please to 
observe the new regulations on that head in the 
premium lists, and have their ploughs on the 
ground before 9 o'clock, as precisely at that 
hour the lists will be called over. 


11. The following Gentlemen being appointed 
Marshals, Major Wueecer, G. W. Brae, Esq. 
Col. Samven Jaques, and Capt. Isaac Cook, it is 
expected that every person having business at 
the Show, will follow their directions, as also 
those of the Trustees of the Society, so that 
proper order and regularity may be supported. 

12. As the Chairman of each Committee will 
prepare their own Rules and Regulations, it is 
expected and required, that all persons having 
business with either Committee will govern 
themselves accordingly. 

13. The Premiums will be awarded on the 
2ist, at 4 P. M. in the Meeting House, and the 
Treasurer willimmediately after in the Socie- 
ty’s Hall, pay all premiums, those the most dis- 
tant from home first. {[t must be remembered 
that any premiums which are not claimed in 
Six Months, are considered as generously given 
to aid the funds of the Society. 

14. The examination of all Animals will take 
place on Wednesday the 20th; the trial of 
Working Oxen and Ploughing Matches on Thurs- 
day the 2ist; and the Public Sales of Animals 
and Manufactures on Thursday the 2\st. 

15. All Fat Animals must be weighed before 
entering the Pens, at the expense of their own- 
ers. 


16. Animals to be sold at Public Auction on 
the 2d day of the Show, agreeably to notice in 
the Hand Bill for Premiums, must be entered, 
and a description of the same given to the 
Secretary, (Jonathan Winship, Esq. of Brighton 
—to whom, it must be particularly noticed, all en- 
tries relating to the whole Show, excepting the 
Ploughing Match, are to be made,) to enable 
them to enter the proper Pens on the morning 
of the 2ist, the sale whereof will commence 
in regular order at half past 11 o’clock pre- 
cisely. An Auctioneer will attend to the sale, 
free of charge to the owners, except Govern- 
ment Duties, and who must be responsibie for 
the delivery of their own Animals and Manufac- 
tures, in conformity to the conditions of the 
sale. The sale of Manufactures will commence 
in the Hall at 12 o'clock. Proprietors of 
Goods will have a list prepared to hand the 
Auctioneer ; they @re also expected to collect 
their own moneys; it being fully understood, 





10. Those persons who have entered Ploughs | 





i free of any expense; and the sale will com- 
|mence with the first entry, and proceed on reg- 
Cider and gallon of Currant Wine, which ob-| 


ularly. 

17. The Members of the Society who have 
not received their Certificates, will find Mr. 
Kuhn attending for that purpose, at their oflice 
in the Agricultural Hall, who will deliver them, 
on paying Five Dollars, the sum agreed upon 
instead of all annual assessments. The same 
person will also, on application in season, fur- 
nish Tickets for the Dinner at Dudley’s Man- 
sion House Hotel. 

18. The-Hall will be opened on Wednesday 
the 20th, between the hours of 9 and 12, for the 
sole purpose of giving Ladies an opportuuity of 
viewing the Manufactures, and some of the 
Trustees will be there to wait uponthem. The 
owners of goods are expected, on both public 
days of Show and Sale, to attend and exhibit their 
own articles. The Trustees can devise no bet- 
ter mode to prevent loss and damage to goods, 
and at the same time to give the public an op- 
portunity to view them. 

19. No person whatever will be admitted in- 
to the Halls only on Wednesday the 20th, and 
Thursday the 2ist, except those$having busi- 
ness there. 

GORHAM nce, 


Committee of 
Arrangements. 


JOHN PRINCE, 
P. C. BROOKS, 
September, 1824. 


ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Arrangement for the Agricultural Exhibition ai 
Topsfield, on Tuesday, October 26, 1824. 


1. All claims for premiums must be entered 
with the Secretary of the Society, on or before 
9 o’clock, A. M. of the day of Exhibition. And 
each claimant will be expected to furnish a de- 
scription in writing of the animal or article of- 
fered for premiums. 

2. All animals and articles intended for exhi- 
hibition or premium, must be presented to 
the officers of the Society, who will. be in at- 
tendance to receive them, by 8 o’clock in the 
morning, that there may be time to arrange 
them in their proper places by 9, after which 
none will be admitted. 

3. Gentlemen who have fine animals, or any 
articles of extraordinary growth or quality, 
will gratify the Trustees by exhibiting them. 
Suitable accommodations will be provided for 
their reception. 


4. The several committees for examining 
Stock, &c. will meet together at the Hotel, at 9 
o’clock, A. M. and thence proceed immediately 
in the performance of their respective duties; 
at which time the owners or keepers of these 
animals or articles presented for premiums, 
must be present to give any information that 
may be required concerning them. 

5. The ploughing match will commence pre- 
cisely at 11 o’clock. Convenient accommoda- 
tions will be provided for eight or ten competi- 
tors; and more if necessary. Persons intend- 
ing to enter the list for ploughing, are request- 


that the Auctioneer is only to bid off the same, | ed to give notice of their intention previous to 
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the day of Exhibition. As rour premiums are! trees front of the Meeting House to the place 
offered on this subject, it is hoped that the num-| of begioning,—within which limits no Booth or 
ber of competitors will be large. ‘The work | Tent can be erected, or other obstruction (ex- 
must be done by one pair of oxen, without a/cept that of necessary public travel) will be 
driver. permitted, to the business of the day. 

6. The trial of working oxen will follow} 3. The avenue between the ranges of the 
immediately after the ploughing, in such man-! Pens is intended exclusively for the Trustees, 
ner as the Committee shall direct. Five pre-| Judges and Members of the Society; and no 
miums are offered on this subject, amounting to| person will enter the same but by permission of 
seventy dollars. one of the Committee of Arrangements, or a 

7. If competitors for any of the Society’s| Marshal. — ‘ ae 
premiums shall be discovered to have used any 4. During the trial and examination of Work- 
disingenuous measures, by which the objects of | ing Oxen, no persons except the Judges, Mar- 
the Society may have been defeated, the pre-|shals and Committee of Arrangements will be 
mium that may have been awarded, shall be| permitted to enter or pass within the lines 
withholden at the discretion of the Trustees. which will be defined by a furrow on each side 

8. All statements of claimants for premiums, | of the travelled path, leading from Front-Street 
not to be awarded on the day of Exhibition, but|to the road passing over the Common by the 
in the present year, must be handed to the Sec-| School House ; nor must they follow after the 
retary previous to the Ist of December next. | teams, as they are driven up and down said path. 








9. At 2 o’clock, the members of the Society 
will dine together. A procession will be formed 
of those having tickets for the dinner, which 
will be obtained of Cyrus Cummins, by mem- 
bers only, at 75 cents each. 

10. At half past three o’clock, there will be 
a Meeting of the Society, at the Meeting House, 
when the report of the several committees will 
be read, and the usual business of the Annual 
Meeting transacted. At this time the Report of 
the Commitfee appointed to fix on a permanent 
place of Exfibition, will be made to the-Society. 

11. The following gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed Marshals on this occasion, viz: 


5. The limits of the Ploughing Match are 


VENERATE THE PLOUGH! 

Ye sons of freedom, venerate the PLovcH! 

In ancient times the sacred plough employed 

The sage and awfui Fathers of Mankind ;— 

And some, with whom compared your puny tribes 
Are but the insects of a summer’s day— 

Who poised the scale of empire—quelled the storms 
Of civil discord—then with ready hand, 

Disdaining li/tle delicacies. seized 

The PLoven, and greatly independent lived ! 
THomson—adapled lo the occasion. 


The following official notice of a very important part 
the Agricultural Exhibition at Brighton will, we hepe, 
attract the attention of every friend to agricultural im- 
We should be happy to find that the pro- 
posed trial of skill in the art which is the source of all 
other arts, and the main spring of civilized society, has 
excited that emulation, and called forth that ingenuity 
which are the heralds of excellence. It is, in the eye 
|of reason, more honourable to be first in the field of 


provement. 





defined by extended furrows, circumscribing the | agricutture, than foremost in the field of battle. Ag- 


lots tobe ploughed. Within these limits all) 
persons but the Marshals, Judges, Committee of | 
Arrangements, and those engaged in the Plough- | 
ing Match, are forbidden to enter or pass. The 
ends of the field between the furrows being re- | 


thereon without the permission of a Marshal.— | 


No regard is to be had to the time in which any | 
ploughing should be done, if done within 30),, 
The goodness of the work, and not} 


minutes. 
ithe time in which it is done, being the object | 
of the premiums. 





Cot. Jesse Putnam, 
Dr. R. A. Meriam, 
Mas. Davin Emery, 
Mr. Wituiam Hupsarp, 
Mr. Ezra Batcnevper, 
Carr. Gitpert Tapcey. 


By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 


JOHN W. PROCTOR, Sec’ry. 
Topsfield, Sept. 18, 1824. 


WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 


Rules and Regulations to be observed at the Cattle 
Show, Exhibition of Manufactures, and Plough- 
ing Match, at Worcester, on Wednesday, the 
13th of October, 1824. 


1. The preservation of good order and an 
enforcement of the Rules and Regulations of 
the Trustees, and of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, heretofore published, are confided to the 
especial charge of the Marshals, who have been 
appeinted by the Trustees, and will be under 
oath, agreeably to law, to the faithful discharge 
of their duty. 

2. The limits of the Cattle Show and Trial 
of Working Oxen are defined by a line on the 
south side of the South Meeting Honse, extend- 
ed easterly from the east side of the great post 
road opposite to the north east corner of the 
front yard fence of Mr.” Benjamin Butman, to 
the south west angle of the burying yard wall ; 
thence easterly, and by the road on the south 
side of the School-House ; and from said road, 
including the whole of the open ground between 


the Baptist Meeting House and the Pound to 


Front-Street ; thence by the south side of Front 


Street to the Guide-Post at the westerly -end ; 


thence westerly crossing to the first elm tree 


south of the Pump; thence by the range of 


riculture creates,— War destroys. 
nign Genius,—the latter a malignant Demon. 
| Plough is an implement of such consequence in hus- 
| bandry that it is often used as synonymous with Agri- 
5 culture itself. 
iserved for the occupation of Members of the | 


: Seas . _|rate Agriculture.—[Ep. N. E. FARMER. 
Society, all other persons are prohibited passing |"*'° “*8 ‘ 


The former is a be- 
The 


To “* venerate the Plough,” is to vene- 


PLOUGHING MATCH AT BRIGHTON. 


The Committee of Arrangements for the Cat- 
E Snow at Brighton, have been furnished with 


a piece of ground for the Ploughing Match, by 


Mr John Herrick. It is south of his house, on 
the road leading from Cambridge to Brighton 


6. Animals must be in the Pens before 9 0’-| meeting bouse, and nearly opposite the land of 


clock, A. M. and must not be removed untill 3 
o’clock, P. M. without the permission of a Mar- 
‘shal. All Manufactured Articles, curious Im- 
plements of Husbandry, and rare Products of 
the Field will be exhibited in the Rooms appro- 
priated to that purpose, from 9 o’clock, A. M. 
until 5 o’clock, P. M. unless sooner removed 
by permission of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 


7. Each Committee will make and publish 
such other Rules as they may find necessary in 
discharge ‘of the trust assigned them, and all 
persons concerned will conform thereto. Vio- 
lations of all Rules will be rigorously prosecut- 
ed, according to the provisions of. law. 

8. The Trustees will be in session at Stock- 
well’s Inn, at 8 o’clock, A. M. for the admission 
of Members, and the transaction of all necessa- 
,ty business. The Society will move in proces- 
;sion, precisely at 11 o’clock, to the South Meet- 
'ing-House, where Pmyers will be offered and 
|an Address delivered. The names of gentle- 
‘men appointed Judges, and other arrangements 
will then be announced. 

9. The Premiums will be awarded in the 
Meeting House, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 





} 


tus Stockwell’s Inn. Tickets, at 75 cents each, 
will be delivered at his bar. 


By order of the Committee of the Worcester Agri- 
cultural Society. 


Tueormivs Warecern, Wim Srepman, 
Tuomas Cuampertain, Natnan Howe, Joan W. 
Lincotn, Jonas L. Siszey, Isaac Sourncate, Si- 
tas Brooks, Jonny W. Hus ’ 

Committee F aringunit 
Worcester, Sept. 16, 1824. 





(<p A public Dinner will be provided at Cy- | 


Mr Francis Winship, used for that purpose last 
year, It will be laid out by a surveyor, in ten 
lots of one quarter of an acre each, to be plough- 
ed with two yoke of oxen; and ten lots of one 
eighth of an acre each, to be ploughed by one 
yoke of oxen. The ground is level, and will 
afford a fine margin for spectators, the soil equal 
in quality, free from stones, well swarded on a 
friable mould. 

The following is an extract from the premium 
list, published in January last, and distributed 
through the state. 


** On the second day of the Catile Show, viz. 
Thursday the 21st day of October, premiums 
will be given to the owners and ploughmen of 
three ploughs drawn by two yoke of oxen, and 
to the owners and ploughmen of three ploughs 
drawn by one yoke of oxen, which shall be ad- 
judged by a competent Committee, to have per- 
formed the best work with least expense of labour, 
not exceeding half an acre to each piough.— 
Notice will be given in the publick papers at 
least six weeks before said day (if ground can 
be obtained) that a piece of ground has been 
provided for twenty ploughs, ten doubie and ten 
single teams, and that entries may be made of 
the namesiof the competitors, until the morning 
of the 2ist. Preference will be given to those 
who enter first ; but if on calling the list pre- 
cisely at the hour appointed, those first named 
do not appear, the next in order will be prefer- 
red. There will be two Committees of three 
persons each, one to be judges of the ploughing 
by double teams, the other of the ploughing by 
single teams, the latter to have assigned them a 
part of the field distant from that of the double 





teams. 
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) Premiums, being the same for the gouble and 





. Single teams, are as follows : 


ist plough $15 2d plough $10 3d plough ¢6 


Ploughman 8 Plonghman 5 Ploughman 3 
Driver 4 Driver 3 Driver 2 
$27 $18 $11 


In each case, if there be no driver, both sums 
to be awarded to the ploughman. The persons 
disposed to contend for these prizes, must give 





BOILING POTATOES. 

In the New England Parmer, vol. ii. page 291, w 
publishcd * directions for boiling potatoes,” taken froin | 
the Jrish Farmer's Journal, which was very raticzally | 
supposed to be good authority on a subject of this kind. | 
Some of our friends, however, tried that mode of cook- 
ing potatoes, and found that the process rendered the | 
potatoes as heavy (in proportion to their weight) as bul- | 
lets, and as watery (more or less) as seed-cucumbers. 
We are very sorry to mislead our readers in a matter of | 





ee ee eee +t 


notice in writing to Gornam Parsons of Brighton | *° ™Uch consequence as boiling potatocs,—a topick | 
(if by letter, post-paid). The competitors will! Which would not suffer by a comparison with most of 
also be considered as agreeing to follow such, those relating to domestic economy, which have been | 
rules and regulations as may be adopted by the | s ably discussed by the celebrated Count Rumford.— | 





Committee on the subject. 


A. M. 


t 
; 


The ploughs to be ready to start at 9 o’clock ' 


We will however make all the amends in our power, 
by giving another receipt, which we are very confident, 
(though we may mistake) will not disappoint the ex- 


- 
f.) 


table in this last mentioned state, it is certainly 
avery disagreeable operation, taking ofl tl 
skins, by soiling the fingers, dirtying the table 
cloth, confusing the plates, and taking up the 
time and attention of the eaters, when they 


jpught to be better employed. ‘The mode here 


| recommended, is also more econcmical; for if 


part of the potatoes should fall down into meal, 


\it is found perfectly clean, and fit for being 


made into a pudding; but when the skins are 
left on, the mealy part being attached to them, 
is entirely lost, or only fit to be given to swine 
or poultry. 


White Veils injurious.—White veils, now so 
much worn, have a tendency to increase sun 
burns and freckles, by their increasing the inten- 
sity of the sun’s light. They are also very in- 


The result of the last Ploughiug Matches at) pectations of those who will take the trouble to try it. | jurious to the eyes, and will in a short time 


Brighton, and the satisfaction expressed by so | 
many of their agricultural brethren, will induce | 
the Society to continue these premiums annual- | 
ly, in connexion with the Carrie Snow, as an) 
efficacious means of exciting emulation and im-| 
provement in the use and construction of that | 
most important instrument of Agriculture—the | 
lough.. 
By order of the Committee of Arrangements, 
GORHAM PARSONS. | 
September 28, 1824. | 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 


GATHERING INDIAN CORN. | 


Sin,—The opinions of agriculturists are some- | 
what various relative to the utility of the prac-| 
tice of cutting up and stacking corn while green. 
While some who practise the method give une-| 
quivocal testimony of its utility, and recommend | 
the practice of it to others,—there are many, | 
and perhaps most others, who never made the) 
experiment, and who appear to be apprehensive | 


that the consequence of so doing will be a cer-| 


| 


tain diminution of the crop,—that the corn will | 
necessarily become shrivelled and comparative- | 
ly light. “Might it not be ascertained by actual | 
experiment, whether it has this effect or not ? 

I have, the present month, cut up and secured 
much the greatest part of my corn this way. A 
part of my best piece, however, | have left 
standing in the field to ripen in the good old way. | 
My present intention is, at harvesting, to keep 
separate from the rest, that part which | have 
not cut up, that | may be able, after having 
shelled and weighed a bushel or two of each, 
satisfactorily to ascertain whether I shall have 
been a gainer or loser by the experiment. 

The object of this communication is to request 
that some one or more of your correspondents, 
to whom it may be practicable, would make 
accurate experiments tending to solve the ques- 
tion, whether corn is or is not reduced in its 
weight or value, by being cut to the ground 
and stacked while green. Should any one be 
disposed to comply with this request, and to 
communicate the result through the medium of 
the New England Farmer, it might be well, 
particularly to notice the time of cutting up, 
the forwardness of the corn when cut up, its 
weight when dried and shelled, and anything 
else which shall tend to throw light upon the 
subject. Yours, trul 

Franklin, Sept. 27, 1824. 


{ 


P¥EAKEEER | 





From the Farmer’s Magazine (Scotland.) 


Observations on the best and most economical | 


Method of Boiling Potatoes. 


In your supplement, a receipt is given for 
boiling potatoes, which I have formerly seen ; 
and it was then said to be recommended by | 
Count Rumrorv. Admitting it to have been 
recommended by that celebrated economist, | 
must affirm, that the receipt is calculated not 
only to boil, but, at the same time, to spoil po- 
tatoes, cooked in the mode therein recommend- 
ed, when they are in the smallest degree of an 
inferiour quality: particularly in putting in 
cold water from time to time, to lessea the 
heat of the water in the pot, and boiling them 
with their skins on. 

The fact is, that to render potatoes mealy, 
they must be boiled in the most expeditious 
manner possible: and for accomplishing this, | 
give you the receipt followed by my own good 
wife at home. Potatoes of last year’s growth | 
are generally qf an indifferent quality ; but any 
attentive housewife who tries both methods, 
can then judge which deserves the preference. 

Ist. Pick out.the quantity to be used as near- 
ly of an equal size as possible, let them be well 
washed, and the skins scraped off, as is done 
with carrots, taking out the eyes, and any earth 
that remains about them, with the point of a 
knife ; when the potatoes are large, they may be | 
cut into two, three, or four pieces; throw one | 
by one, as they are done, into clean water, and| 
rinse them well about, before they are put in- 
to the goblet. , 

2d. Put the scraped potatoes into a goblet 
that has a tight, well fitted cover, with as much 
clean water as will barely cover them; throw 
in a little salt; fit on the cover as closely as 
possible, for keeping in the steam, and increas- 
ing the heat, and place the goblet on the hottest 
part of a hot fire, in order that it may boil as 
rapidly as possible. Whenever the potatoes are 
enough boiled, they must be taken off the fire, 
otherwise they will immediately begin to ab- 
sorb the water (tothe detriment of their mealy 
quality ;) which being poured off, the goblet is 
again put upon the fire, with the cover off, to 
dry up the moisture; they are then taken out 
with a spoon, and put upon a dish for serving 
up to table. 

Potatoes, boiled in this manner, will be found 
perfectly clean, more mealy than when dressed 
with the skins on; besides, when they come to 














spoil the freshness and dim the lustre of the most 


, brilliant eyes. Green is the only color which 


should be worn as a veil. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 

The following interesting facts are selected from 
Professor Silliman’s American Journal of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Opium is now made in considerable quantities in 
England, and is preferred by physicians and surgeons 
to the best that can be obtained from Turkey and the 
East Indies. The capsule is scarified, and collected 
as soon as it appears, and not left until it grows hard. 
It is collected in a phial with a little tunnel fixed in 
the mouth. 

10,844 tons of pure copper were produced by the 
copper-mines of Great Britain and Ireland in the year 
ending June 30th 1822. 

The astringent matter in corks has been found in 
some cases to absorb the particles of iron, in chaly- 
beate water. It is recommended therefore that the 
corks be first steeped in the water. 

Linen, muslin, paper, wood, straw, &c. may be 
rendered uninflammable by being dipped in a solution 
of phosphate of ammonia or acidulous phosphate of 
lime. Clothes, valyable documents, pannels, roofs, 
awnings, &c. exposed to fire, may thus be rendercd 
less liable to destruction. 

An electrical shock may be received from a cat, by 
placing the left hand under the animals throat, slight- 
ly pressing the bones of the shoulder, and then gently 
passing théright hand down the back. 

The line of a silk worm measured 404 yards and 
weighed when dry only 3 grains. A pound would 
reach 535 miles; and 47 pounds would go round the 
world. 

Fish may be preserved dry and fresh with sugar 
alone, by applying it inside to the muscular part, and 
hanging the fish up 2 or 3 days, till it has penetrated. 
A table spoon full of btown sugar will be sufficient for 
a salmon of 5 or 6 pounds, and will communicate no 
taste to it. 

When glass is drawn out to the finest thread, it 
still retains the character of the original mass, whe- 
ther it be twisted, angular or tubular and mercury 
will still find its passage through the latter at any 
degree of attenuation. 

Fine sand has been observed 300 miles from the 
coast of Africa, after having been carried that dis- 
iance by the wind. 

Count Romanzoff has sent out travellers from the 
eastern coast of Asia, to cross the ice to America. 

The Chevalier de Marthus has written to Professor 
Silliman, that he wishes to open a correspondence 
with some scientific gentleman in America to obtain 
botanical specimens from this country, in exchange 
for African and European plants and seeds. He 
travelled in Brazil in the years 1817 and 1820 in com- 
pany with Dr. de Spix, and the first volume of thei: 
journal has been lately published. 
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Translated from the Annales de Chimie et Physique. 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF MURIATE OF LIME 
AS A MANURE. 

M. Dusvuc, Apothecary and Member of the 
Royal Academy of Science at Rouen, has em- 
ployed from the year 1820 to 1823, a solution 
of muriate of lime as a manure or dressing to 
stimniate the growth of vegetables. Of his nu- 
merous experiments, the following is a short 
abstract. 

A solution is made of one part of dry muriate 
of lime in sixty parts of water which then marks 
two degrees on the hydrometer. The ground 
intended to receive the vegetables is first wat- 
ered with this solution, then the seeds or plants 
are again watered with it when planted, and this 
is repeated three or four times during their 
growth. 


M. Dubuc sowed some maize [Indian corn] in 
a light soil, which had been eight days prev- 
iously watered with this saline liquor, and by 
way of comparison, some more maize was sown 
on the same soil at six feet distance, but moist- 
ened with common water. The former sample 
was again watered with the muriate of lime from 
time to time during its growth, and ultimately 
the plants acquired donble the size of those that 
had received only common water. M Dubuc 
has also in the same way promoted and hasten- 
ed the growth of the large campanula, the lilac, 
and other shrubs and fruit trees, &c. The same 
beneficial effect has been produced on esculent 


plants, onions and poppies, for which the soil of 


Rouen is naturally very favourable, and which 
under this treatment have nearly doubled their 
usual size. He has thus brought the large sun- 
flower, which generally grows to six or eight 
feet in height, to twelve and fifteen feet, which 
is its natural growth in Spain. Some of these 
plants, watered with the mariate of lime, throw 
out leaves from eighteen to twenty inches in 
width, and bear flowering heads of twelve or 
fourteen inches diameter, the seeds of which 
furnish half their weight of oil fit for the table, 
and which exude from the centre a very frag- 
rant terebinthinous fluid, drying to a resin by 
exposure to the alr. 


Lastly, M. Dubuc set two beds on the Ist of 
May 1822, with potatoes, selected as nearly e- 
qual in size as possible, six feet apart from each 
other, and watered one bed with the saline so- 
lution, and the other with common water. Both 
were dug up on the 10th of November, when 
the crop from the former bed was found gene- 
rally near twice that of the other, giving many 
potatoes 6 inches long, and 12 inches round, 
weighing nearly two pounds. ‘These large ones 
were quite as good food as the other, and kept 
equally as well to the beginning of the April 
following. The saline vegetative liquor was 
only used three times during the six or seven 
months of the growth of the potatoes, and the 
leaves and stalks were of proportionate vigour. 

lt appears that in general three or four wat- 
erings with the muriate, at long intervals, are 
sufficient for vegetables submitted to the action 
of the salt; whose electro-organic power ap- 
pears to be very singular, since, according to 
the observation of M. Labarraque, apothecary, 
of Paris, the same substance applied to the living 
body, will soon stop the progress of gangrenes 
and foul ulcers, and promotes the rapid growth 


of those healthy granulations by which wounc: 
become filled up and finally cicatrize. 


[REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. | 

Dr Gornam, in his Elements of Chemical Science, 
vol. ii. p. 100, observes, that muriate of lime (or chlo- 
ride of calcium) ‘‘ may be formed by adding lime to 
liquid muriatic acid, the hydrogen of the acid combin- 
ing with the oxygen of the lime, forming water, and 
the two other elements uniting with each other. It is 
also the result of the operation of obtaining ammonia. 
by quick-lime and muriate of ammonia. When its so- 
lution is evaporated, it may be obtained in the form of 
six-sided prisms, terminated by six-sided unequal pyra- 
mids,” &c. But if intended for manure, we should 
suppose that evaporation would not be necessary. All 
that would be requisite, would be merely to add chalk, 
pounded marble, or lime-stone to muriatic acid [spirit 
of sea salt] till the mixture ceased to effervesce. Then 
dilute the clear liquor with a large quantity of water, 
and water your plants with this preparation. We can- 
not pretend to prescribe the proportion of water which 
should be used to dilute this solution, and perhaps ex- 
periment alone can decide what quantity would render 
the mixture sufficiently mild to be used with safety and 
to advantage in watering plants. We believe that this 
mdnure might be obtained sufficiently cheap to answer 
a valuable purpose, especially for gardeners in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a large market. 


From Rees’ Encyclopedia. 
WOOL. 
[Continued from page 69.] 

Short Clothing Wool.—The principal qualities 
deserving attention in clothing-wools are the 
regular fineness of the hair or pile, its softness 
and tendency to felt, the length and soundness 
of the staple, and the colour. The wool-buyer 
also regards as important the clean state of the 
fleece ; and to the grower its weight is partic- 
ularly deserving attention, for in fleeces equally 
fine, from sheep of the same size, some may be 
much heavier than others, the fibres of wool 
being grown closer to each other on the skin. 

The fineness of the hair can only be estimated 
to any useful purpose, in the woolen manufac- 
ture, by the wool-sorter or wool-dealer, accus- 
tomed by long habit to discern a minute differ- 
ence, which is quite imperceptible to common 
observers, and scarcely appreciable by the most 
powerful microscopes. Of the various attempts 
that have been made to reduce the fineness of 
wool to a certain standard, by admeasurement 
|with a micrometer, we shall afterwards speak. 
From some experiments we have made, as well ' 
as from those made by Mr Luccock, Dr Parry, | 
and others, we may estimate the thickness of the | 
finest Spanish and Saxony wool to be not more 
than the fifteen hundredth part of an inch, and 
that of the finest native English, tu be from 
twelve to thirteen hundred parts, whilst the in- 
ferior sorts gradually increase to the six hund- 
redth part of an inch and more. A difference 
in the size of these fibres, too minute to be no- 
ticed by the common observer, may occasion a 
difference of 40 per cent. or more, in the value 
of the wool. The fineness of the hair has ever 
been considered as an important quality since 
the clothing manufacture emerged from its rud- 
est state. Fine wool was formerly valued be- 








cause a finer thread could be spun from it, and 


4 thinner fabric made, than from the coarser 
wool ; but since recent mechanical improve- 
ments have been introduced into the woolen 
manufacture, it has been found practicable to 
spin coarse wool to the same length as the finer 
wools were formerly spun to. It is well known 
however to cloth manufacturers, that whatever 
be the fineness of the yarn, unless the wool be 
fine, it is impossible to make a fine, compact, 
and even cloth, in which the thread shall be 
covered with a thick, soft pile ; nor wonld a thin 
cloth made from coarse wool, have the same 
dorability or appearance as one from fine wool 
of equal weight per yard. Fine wool will, 
therefore, always preserve a superior value to 
the coarse: indeed, it was always considered 
as the principal and almost the only quality de- 
serving the attention of the wool-grower, the 
wool-stapler, and the clothier. 

The regular fineness of the fibre is also an 
object of considerable importance; the lower 
end of the staple, or that part of the fleece 
nearest the skin, will sometimes be very fine, 
and the upper part coarse. Insome fine fleeces, 
there will frequently be an intermixture of iong, 
silvery, coarse hairs, and in other fine fleeces, 
an intermixture of short, thick, opaque hairs, 
called kemps. When the wool is thus irregu- 
larly fine or intermixed, it is technically called 
not true grown. The fleeces of Spain and Por- 
tugal, particularly of the latter country, are 
many of them injured by the long silvery hair 
hefore mentioned; whether this be owing to 
the original Tarentine breed having been cros- 
sed with the coarse-wooled native sheep of 
Spain, and still preserving a tendency to revert 
to their first condition, or whether it be the ef- 
fect of heat on the skin, is uncertain. The Sax- 
ony fleeces from the same breed, removed to 
colder climates, are generally free from this 
defect. The coarser short hairs, or kemps, are 
not uncommon in some of the fine-wooled flocks 
of England & Wales,particularly those which are 
much exposed to the inclemencies of the weath- 
er, and which have a scanty and irregular sup- 
ply of food. In some flocks, the proportion of 
fine wool in each fleece is much greater than in 
others, for in few or none is the wool grown 
uniformly fine over the whole body. 

On the Merino sheep the fleece is more reg- 
ular, whatever be the degree of fineness, than 
in any of our native English fine-wooled breeds. 
The Merino fleece admits of a division into three 
sorts,—the refina, the fina, and the tercera, with 
a very minute portion of coarse from the shanks 
and head, which is not sent to market. These 
three sorts are distinguished in commerce by the 
names R. F.and T. On the average, there will 
be in each fleece nearly three-fourths of the best 
or R. wool. The second and third sorts, or the 
F. and T. wool, will also contain a considerable 
portion as fine as the best, but being shorter and 
discoloured, or intermixed with coarse hairs, 
will require their locks to be separated from 
the best sort, or the refina. 

In the native English fleeces, however fine 
some part may be, the proportion of the best 
sort rarely exceeds one third part, and is fre- 
quently not more than one sixth part of the 
whole fleece. 

The value of the best part of a Spanish fleece, 
or the R. wool, varies greatiy in different flocks, 
When this sort, from the mcst esteemed flocks, 
may be worth six shillings and six pence per 
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pound in the English market, the R. wool from 
another flock may not be worth more than three 
shillings and six pence. The F. and T. wools 
are from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than the first 
sort; thus the inferior sorts from the finest piles 
may be of greater value than the best sort, or 
R. wool, of other piles; but they are never iv- 
termixed by the dealers, as they are applicable 
to different fabrics. In the English mode of 
wool-sorting, there will frequently be eight or 
ten sorts in a single fleece ; and if the best wool 
of one fleece be not equal to the finest sort, it is 
thrown to a second, third, or fourth, or a still 
lower sort, which is of an equal degree of fine- 
ness with it. The best English short native 


fleeces, such as the fine Norfolk and short Down, sorts are considerably advanced from the above 


| stated prices, and the following is a statement 


are generally divided by the wool-sorter into 
the tollowing sorts, varying in degree of fineness 
from each other, which are called 


Prime, 

Choice, 

Super, 

Head, 

Downrights, 

Seconds, 

Fine abb, 

Coarse abb, 

Livery, 

Short coarse, or breech wool. 


Besides these sorts of white clothing wool, two 
and generally three sorts of grey wool are made, 
consisting of locks, which may he black, or in- 
termixed with grey hairs. Some wool-sorters 
also throw out any remarkably fine locks in the 
prime, and make a small quantity of a superior 
sort, which they call pick lock. 


The origin of some of the above names is 
obscure, but the names of the finer sorts appear 
to indicate either a progressive improvement in 
the quality of the wool, or in the art of wool- 
sorting. The relative value of each sort varies 
considerably, according to the greater demand 
for coarse, fine, or middle cloths; and the varia- 
tion during and since the war of 1811 in the 
Spanish peninsula has been most increased by 
temporary causes. Before that period, when 
the R. wool of good Spanish piles sold at from 
five shillings and six pence to six shillings per 
pound ; the prime from Herefordshire fleeces 
was sold at about three shillings and six pence, 
and that of the Norfolk and South Downs from 
three shillings to three shillings and two pence 
per pound. The higher price of the Hereford- 
shire was in part owing to its being ina cleaner 
state. The Spanish wool is also cleaner than 
any of the English wools, being scoured after it 
is shorn. But the latter is only imperfectly 
washed on the sheep, previously to its being 
shorn. A péck of English clothing wool of 240 
pounds weight, in its marketable state, will waste 
about 70 pounds io the process of the manufac- 
ture. The same quantity of Spanish wool, as 
sent to market, will not waste more than 48 Ibs. 
on the average. ‘This contributes to enhance 
the difference in the prices of each as wel! as the 
superior fineness of the iatter. 

Different wool-sorters make a considerable 
variation in their modes of sorting the same ind 
of fleeces: some divide them into more 81's 
than others; but the following table may ve 
taken as the average relatiye value of each sort, 
when the prime is worth about three shillings 
and two pence per pound, and may serve to 











shew the skill required to estimate the value of | 


English wool in the fleece. 

a. .« s. d. 

Prime, $0 to 3 4 

_ Choice, 24 to 2 3 
Super, 20 to 2 2 
Head, 1 8 to 110 
Downrights, 1 5 to 1 6 
Seconds, 1 3 to 1 4 
Fine abb, ; ae sf 
Coarse abb, 0 9 to 0O 10 
Livery, 0 8 to 010 
Short coarse,O0 7 to O 8 





The demand for coarse woolen goods having | 
greatly increased of late, the prices of the lower 


of the present prices per pound in London. 


s. d 
Short coarse, 1 4 
Livery, i. 
Fine abb, 1 6 
Seconds, 9 
Downrights, 1 8 
Head, 1 10 
Super, 2 0 
Choice, 2 2 
Prime, 2 6 
Picklock, 3 0 


[To be continued.] 
From the Washington (Pa.) Examiner: 


WORMS IN THE HEAD OF SHEEP. 


Mr Enpiror,—I have been lately, at regular 
periods, dissecting the heads of sheep, for the 
purpose of ascertaining at what time the fly made 
its deposit in the nostril of this valuable animal. 
None were found until this morning ; and those 
now discovered have the appearance of being 
very recently deposited—they are barely dis- 
cernible to the naked eye. By the aid of a good 
microscope, we can observe all the characteris- 
tic marks of the full grown worm, which I now 
have preserved in spirits, taken from the head 
of a sheep killed by the worms last winter.— 
They are of a clear white colour, except the 
head, which is dark. I found them from two to 
four inches from the nostril, attached to the 
membrane covering the cartilage of the nose. 

There is little doubt but these worms have 
destroyed great numbers of sheep, whilst their 
death was attributed to rot or some other cause. 
I am disposed to believe that they kill more than 
all the other diseases put together. I would beg 
the attention of the owners of the numerous fine 
flocks in this vicinity, to endeavour to ascertain 
with as much certainty as possible what kind of 
fly deposites these destructive nits. 

I believe | have now found pretty certainly 
the time the enemy makes his attack. Could 
we find with equal certainty who the enemy is, 
there might be some hopes of defeating his de- 
structive operations. A writer in the New- 
England Farmer strongly recommends frequently | 
tarring the nose of the sheep at this season.— ' 
Might not fish oil or assafcetida answer a good 
purpose ? B 

P. S. 





It is perhaps worth notice, that only a! 


few days ago the first nits were discovered on 
the horses’ legs. This simultaneous attack gives 
some strength to an opinion entertained by many, 
that the bott-worm and this are the same. 








GREAT WALKING MATCH. 


The newspapers frequently call upon us to admire 
the feats of the race horses whose deeds are immortal- 
ized in the annals of sportsmen, and the records of the 
turf. But the athletic and nimble achievements of the 
nobler animal Man, seem to attract little notice, in 
comparison with those of Flying Childers, Eclipse, and 
other brutes of surpassing celebrity, who have run 
themselves into public notice. We seem not to reflect 
that, although 


“* The mind ’s the measure of the man,” 
yet the body is worthy of some attention ; and that, 
other things being equal, the most active, hardy, strong, 
and athletic of the human species possess great advant- 
ages over their puny brethren, who are brought up to 
be effeminate,—shiver in the breeze, wither in the sun- 


{ 
beam, and enjoy scarcely greater powers of voluntary 


While 
we admire swift horses and strong oxen, let us not re- 
fuse at least our mite of applause to men who possess 
physical as well as intellectual power. Indeed there 
is actual merit in a man’s being strong and active, be- 


motion, than the sensitive plant, or the oyster. 


cause strength and activity are not only gifts of Provi- 
dence, but the results of temperance and exercise. [Eg, 
N. E. FARMER. 


Match on foot,—of 280 miles in 96 hours.—A 
pedestrian from Cumberland, of the name of 
Sneath, finished his performance at six o’clock 
yesterday morning. The match was for 200 
gold sovereigns, to start from the Haymarket, 
and to travel into seven counties, so as not to 
pick the roads. It is one of the greatest feats 
ever attempted. The start took place on Sat- 
urday morning. The pedestrian went to That- 
cham, 53 miles, to dinner, in 14 hours, and he 
performed 76 miles, and had three hours’ rest, 
in the first 24 hours. He turned off near De- 
vizes, Wilts, to Salisbury, and thence to Weyhill, 
Hants, and did 72 miles the second 24 hours, and 
then took a route to Southampton and stayed 
and refreshed in the neighbourhood of Comp- 
ton, near Winchester, the third 24 hours. He 
had 67 miles to do the last day, after sleep and 
other refreshment. He went 30 miles to dinner, 
reached Hartley-Row at 8 o’clock in the after- 
noon, having 36 miles to perform in the 10 
hours. He halted afew minutes at Bagshot and 
at Staines, took tea at Hounslow, and won the 
match with a quarter of an hour to spare.— 
Captain Murray, the umpire, states, that the 
pedestrian was never much fatigued after the 
second day’s journey. This is the greatest feat 
known of.— London New Times. 





Sudden Death.—When sudden death happens 
in the street, the nearest door should be imme- 
diately opened for the reception of the body. 
In all cases, interment should be deferred till 
signs of putrefaction appear, but especially in 
those where no gradation of disease has preced- 


‘ed, as in cases of hysterics, apoplexy, external 


injuries, drowning, suffocation, &c. The effect 
of sound upon animal life is astonishing. The 


beat of a drum may have a beneficial effect up- 


on persons in a state of suspended animation.— 
At one time, a scream, extorted by grief, prov- 
ed the means of resuscitating a person suppos- 
ed to be dead.— Bos. Medical Intelligencer. 
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Avries anp Ciper.—Apples, intended for cider, 
should remain on the tree till fully ripe. They 
should be perfectly sound, clean, and dry, and 
all those which are knotty, rotten, or wormy, 
should be rejected when your object is to make 
the best of cider. Those apples which drop 
early, or are made into cider early in the seas- 
on, produce a liquor which in general is fit for 
nothing but to be turned into vinegar, or sent 
to the distillery. Cider meant for storing, or 
keeping on hand for any considerable time, 
should not be made till the latter end of Octo- 
ber, or the beginning of November. The cool- 


ihe attention of an admirer of fine liquor, when 
providing for his own consumption.”’ It is often 
almost, if not altogether impracticable for farm- 
ers to make any considerable quantity of cider 
without mixing apples of different sorts. But 
they may generally without much trouble so 
assort them that all which are ground & pressed 
together, in the same cheese (as it is called) 





may be of about the same degree of ripeness. 
|\It is gross and ruinous negligence to mix and 


|carry to the press some apples which are green, 
, some fully ripe, and others partly rotten. 


ation to be benefited by that process, you may 
pile them up in heaps in the most open and airy 
part of your orchard. They should be per- 
fectly dry and clean when ground for pressing, 
or your cider will suffer by your negligence. 

Joseph Cooper, Esq of New Jersey, gives 
the following directions for making cider, 
which, though they contain a repetition of some 
of the preceding ideas, we will give entire for 
the sake of connexion. 


* Cider is an article of domestic manufacture, 
which is, in my opinion, worse managed than 





The Complete Farmer’s Dictionary gives us 
the English practice of cider-making in Here- 


of its cider) as follows: 
‘¢ As the apples are gathered, I have them all 





any in our country: perhaps the better way 


\to correct the errors is to point out some 
| principal ones, and then to recommend better 


fordshire (a county celebrated for the excellence ; plans. 


“ Apples are commonly collected when wet, 


/and thrown into a heap, exposed to the sun and 
assorted according to the several degrees of rain, until a sourness pervades the whole mass, 


er the weather,—provided you do not freeze} ripeness, making in general three sorts. which | then ground, and for want of a trough or other 
5 ‘ ' : . 

a little experience teaches me to separate pro-| vessel sufficient to hold a cheese at a time, the 

| perly, the difference being apparent at first sight. | pomace is put on the press as fast as ground ;— 


your fingers, nor your pomace,+~the better. 
** All cider apples should ripen as late as the 1st 
of November, and not later, to prevent the ex- 
pense of housing. If it be necessary to house 
them, it will be of great importance that they 
possess the property of keeping without rot- 
ting.”* The quality of apples for cider may be 
something more than guessed at by the appear- 
ance of the fruit. The higher the colour, the 
better the fruit. 

** Let every tree, in every garden, own 

The red streak as supreme.” 

“ The pippin burnished o’er with gold,”"—is 
next in succession, and, as a general rule, those 
‘apples whose rinds and pulps are tinged with 
green are inferior to those which are red or 
yellow. Besides, according to Sir Humphry 
Davy, *“* the value of fruits for the manufacture 
of fermented liquors, may be judged of from the 
specific gravity of their expressed juices. ‘The 
best cider and perry are made from those apples 
and pears that afford the densest juices; and a 
comparison between different fruits may be made 
with tolerable accuracy by plunging them to- 
gether into a saturated solution of salt, or a 
strong solution of sugar ; those that sink deepest 
will afford the richest juice.” 

Most of the professors of the art of making 
cider tell us, that the apples which are meant 
for that purpose should be all of one sort. Mr. 
Coxe, however, says, * the practice of mixing 
different varieties may often be found eligible, 
for it will be more easy to find the requisite 
quantity of richness and flavour in two kinds of 
fruit than in ane. It is a fact generally under- 
stood, that ciders from mixed fruits are found to 
succeed with greater certainty than those made 
from one kind. Although this practice would 
deprive the dealer of certainty in the quality of 
his liquor, and ought not therefore to be recom- 
mended for general adoption, yet it is worthy of 


* Coxe on Fruit Trees. 


As fast as they are gathered, they are carried 
under a shed to ripen. I suffer my apples to 
lie a longer or shorter time in heaps, according 
to their nature ; such as are hard and solid lying 
longer than those that are soft and pulpy. 1 
divide my apptes into three sorts ; but I have 
six qualities of cider, each differing in taste, flav- 
our, and quality. 

** As fast as my fruit is ground, (I need not say 
I use the ripest first) the pulp is put into vats 
near the press before it is put into the cheese ; 
at the bottom of the vat is a tap, through which 
a considerable quantity of vinous juice will run 
without pressing. 

* This is the best cider, and I barrel it by it- 
self. 1 then press the rest and barrel it separ- 
j ately. Thus I have six qualities from my three 
|assortments of apples.” 





When apples are fully ripe they soon begin 
to lose somewhat of their strength and flavour. 
But in general it is best to let them lie in shal- 
low heaps, if possible under cover, a few days 
after they are gathered. If they are not spread 
thin and exposed to the air they become in 
some degree tainted, smell unpleasantly, and 
‘communicate an unpleasant taste to the cider. 
They should be ground at the time when they 
are in the greatest perfection for eating. “ The 
flavour, says Mr. Coxe, is supposed to increase 
so long as the fruit continues to acquire a deep- 
er shade of yellow, without decaying.” Wil- 
lich’s Domestic Encyclopedia says that ‘the 
practice of sweating appears to be useful only 
for such fruit as is not perfectly ripe, though 
some rerommend it as proper for all apples.” — 
The frnit certainly loses much of its vinous 
spirit when it becomes what is called mealy, 
and of course in some degree insipid, though 
some prefer it for eating when in that condition. 
When arrived at that state its decay or detom- 
position has begun and every hour’s delay in 
sending it to press is accompanied with loss.— 
If you have no convenient piace for sweating’ 





‘anda Jarge cheese is made, which requires so 
much time to finish and press off, that a fer- 
mentation comes on in the cheese before all the 
juice is out ; and certain it is, that a small quan- 
tity of the juice pressed out after fermentaticn 
comes on, will spoil the product of a whole 
cheese, if mixed therewith. When either of 
the above errours will spoil cider we need not 
wonder at the effect of combination of the 
whole, as frequently happens. As I have very 
often exported cider to the West Indies, and to 
Europe, and also sold it to others for the same 
purpose, without ever hearing of any spoiling : 
and as it is my wish to make the productions of 
our country as useful as possible, | will give an 
account of my method of making this valuable 
liquor. 

“IT gather the apples when dry, put them on 
a floor, under cover, and have a trough large 
enough to hold a cheese at once, and when the 
weather is warm I grind them late in the eve- 
ning spreading the pomace over the trough to 
air it, as the cider will thereby be enriched, 
and a fine amber colour in it be produced: and 
here it may remarked that the longer a cheese 
lies after being ground, before pressing, the 
better for the cider provided it escapes ferment- 
ation until-the pressing is completed. The fol- 
lowing experiment wil! render this evident :— 
Bruise a tart apple on one side, and let it lay un- 
til brown ; then taste the juice of each part, and 
iit will be found that the juice of the bruised 
| part is sweet and rich: so if sweet and tart ap- 
| ples are ground together, and put immediate- 
| ly on the press, the liquor they produce will 





|have the taste of both kinds of fruit; but if 
‘ 


permitted to lie until the pomace becomes 
brown the cider will be greatly improved.” 
[To be continued. | 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 

The Cattle Show and Fair of the Hartford, (Conn.) 
Agricultural Society will take place in that city, on the 
6th of October inst. 

The annual Cattle Show and Fair will be holden in 
Pawtuxet, R. 1. on the 5th and 6th inst. 

The Berkshire Cattle Show and Fair will be observ- 
red at Pittsfield, on Wednesday and Thursday the 6th 
and 7th days of October inst. 
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General Xutelligenee. 


OHIO AND CHESAPEAK CANAL. 
Extract of a letter from Cumberland, dated Aue. 24. 

“ [dined this day with the United States’ engi- 
neers, who are surveying the Potomac river—-th: y 
commenced at the mouth of Savage, and have got to 
Cumberland ; their camp is a little below town. 
This grand undertaking now promises to be speedily 
compieted—the United States have taken a deep in- 
terest in the business, and if there is water enough at 
the summit level, money can and will be found to 
complete this glorious work—a work which will do 
more to cement and strengthen the Union than any 
other which can be even imagined. And to Wash- 
ington and Alleghany counties it will be truly a bles- 
sing, and I hope yet to see the day when steam-boats 
will be crossing the Alleghany mountains. 

“Those mountains I crossed almost 30 years ago, 
and had a turnpike been talked of then, all in that 
neighborhood would have thetight it was a wild pro- 
ject. And what shall hinder a canal from Savage 
river to the sea? There is water in abundance, and 
should it never go further we have a free turnpike 
road to the western waters—but it will go further, it 
will not be a half way measure—it will go the whole 
way from Lah Erie to Lake Erie again. 

‘* Maryland and Virginia will rapidly rise—they 
will flourish beyond calculation, and when you and I 
are cold in the grave, our children’s children will be 
passing along the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. Yet 
even we shall see the meeting of the waters.” 





AMERICAN CANALS. 

Three hundred and thirty miles of the New-York 
Grand Canal will be navigable this fall: and it will 
be opened into Lake Erie next year: establishing an 
uninterrupted intercourse between the city of New- 
York and Lake Superior. 

The success of the Grand Canal will cause many 
other Canals to be made, and to be successful. 

The Canal between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
will probably be opened next year; and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal commenced. When this is 
made, an inland voyage between Norfolk, Baltimore, 
&c. &c. and New-Orleans, can be effected. 

Our Middlesex Canal has been more profitable this 
year than ever before, and will undoubtedly regu- 
larly increase in profit. Chelmsford has become a 
populous and important inland town. 

We hope soon to hear of spirited measures for mak- 
ing the Canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, through 
a part of the Colombian Republic. If this Great 
Republic prospers, as we trust it will, the important 
work will be achieved. Bost. Pail. 


STEAM CARRIAGES. 


It is proposed in England to substitute iron rail-ways 
ior roads, and employ steam engines instead of the 
great number of teams of horses and oxen, now used 
to transport travellers and merchandise. The dis- 
tance from London to the principal cities of England 
will be reduced one quarter or even one third by the 
construction of railways, in a right line and the nume- 
rous windings in the roads will be avoided. The post 
from London, by this new arrangement will reach 
Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds in twelve hours, and 
only 24 hours will be required to arrive in Glasgow 
and Edinburg. 

It will cost about 20,000 dollars per mile to con- 
struct a double railway proper for carriages both to go 
and return. The expense of a railway of four rows, 
is estimated at 58,000 dollars. The distance between 
London and Newcastle in a right line is about 200 
miles. The establishment of this kind of communica- 
tion will cost therefore $11,500,000. The consump- 
tion of New Castle coal is a little more than 2,000,000 
chaldrons a year, which, if the freight is a dollar each 
will yield the proprietors of the railway an annual 
revenue of 2,000,000 dollars, and will re-imburse 
their capital in less than six years. But the profits of 
the establishment from other articles of transportation 
will be immense. To appreciate the amount, it is 
only necessary to remark that one steam engine will 

‘be able to propel along the railway in less than thirty 
hours from London to Edinburg, three carriages laden 





three hundred horses, and reach their place of desti- 
nation only in fifty hors. 

Little feasible as the execution of this project ap- 
pears, adds the French writer ** we dare say capital- 
ists will he fonnd ih Eugland venturous enough to 
furnish the funds and cngineers skilful enough to 
overcome the obstacles which seem to render it im- | 
practicable. N.Y. Obs. 

Cullivation of Oysters.—It is proposed to render | 
the lands in New-Jersey now covered with salt water, 
productive to the state by planting them with oysters. 
Companies are to be formed to take leases of lots, 
containing not less than 1000 acres each, to be char- 
tered for 30 years. Six companies are already said 
to ve formed, ready to apply to the Legislature for 
charters, at the rate of $3000 per year for each lot. | 


j 
ee 


The harvests this season are said to be very abur- | 
dant, both in England and freland. In the latter | 
country they will probably prevent much distress, | 
and perhaps save not a little commotion. | 

The national debt of Spain is at present estimated | 
at 81 millions sterling 

By the Jatest accounts, the yellow fever seems to be 
increasing at New Orleans. 


The new cases of the fever at Charleston, (S. C.) 
were two on the 15th and nine on the 16th. 




















R ES YOY A fu. 
FENHE Acricultural Establishment is removed from 
a No. 20 Merchants Row to No. 5, north side of the 
Old Market, up stairs, where is for sale, a general as- 
sortment of the most approved Farming !mplements, 
togcther with Willis’s improved Straw Cutter and Blind 
Fastenings. Sept. 25. 
NURSERY. 
HE Subscriber, for a few years past, has been cul- 
tivating an extensive FRUIT NURSERY. He 


| now has a large assorrment of Peacn TREES, budded 
irom the best Fruit in the country, native and foreign, 
{n the best order for transplanting. 
jhe hopes to offer PEAR and Chrrry TREES of th 


By another season 


first quality. O. FISKE. 


Worcester, Sept. 24, 1824. 





A N O. 51 of the 2d volume of the New England 
wo Farmer is much wanted to complete files ;— 
for which a generous price will be given. Printers who 
exchange with us, will confer a great favour by re- 
turning their copies of that number. Sept. 4. 





OR sale at thie Office, BALL SKINS at the usual 
prices. 





“PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 


{ Revised and corrected every Friday.]} 
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Major Henry and party, who have been on an ex- vpclp.c 
idition of three years to the Rocky mountains, have r =" . “staat @ fa 
dweller arrived at St. Louis, Missouri. The compa- pet toe, omg o rit ee we mR. 75 ak 50 
ny descended the Missouri in boats, having a consid- | “°*°""> Sala pe eae hee iene 60 
erable quantity of fur &c. BEANS, eer <gputagrege lbush ool 1 

About three years since a Geopraphical Society coed prt 7. nan SE | ob. 
was established at Paris, patronized by the Govern- "tHe 2, wae 
ment. It has funds sufficient to award yearly premi- |BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib 12 13 
ums for dissertations on such subjects as the Society i aie el «co « | = 8 
proposes: and has already awarded premiums to the |~ ~~ pra milk Salta Gog 5 4 
amount of 7,700 francs, the largest of which was OE Ee 5h ag | 8 9 
hae sam FLAX SEED - - - - - - |bush| 82) 84 

rr FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl. 6 25) 

Al violent gale commenced on the evening of the Genessee, - - - | 6 2 
14th inst. at Charleston, $.C. which continued about Rye, best, +. oe | 3 00 
eight hours te blow with increasing violence. Con- |}GRAIN,Rye - - - - = |bush 59) 54 
siderable damage was sustained by the shipping in Com- - --- 43 56 
the harbor, though it produced very little effect upon Barley - _ 50 en 
the tide. Oats - eo ah Oe 30 

2 HOGS? LARD, Ist sort - - | Ib. 11 iz 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. oy No 1, Inspection 25 J. Se 
svi . | S 2 cask 2 
5" Gio OR sale, as usual, at the | OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernlgai.|  75| 80 
LEY . KENRICK PLACE, near | PLAISTER PARIS - - - - con, 3 312 
ma Brighton. The Nurseries have} porxK. Bone Middlings - - = |bbl.}| 17 00 
been much enlarged, and contain . navy, mess, 13 13 50 
ot soe Cherries, Gein No 1 ris 12 501 13 
Plums, Apricots, &c. Also, the ha J 175 
finest Nursery of budded Peach SEEDS, — -_, om 6 4 
FS : Trees known in America; con- £3 60 "0 
sisting of a choice collection of about 30 of the most | WOOL, — gar aggre noe - 
approved kinds in our best gardens, or seen in the mar- @o 3-4 peer 45 50 
kets; the Peach Trees are from five to eight feethigh, do 1-2 rm 37 42 
and sold at the moderate price of 33 1-3 cents each ;— N + : a = re 25 30 
of good sized ornamental trees,—the flowering Horse Pulled oe pe 48 59 
Chesnut—flowering Catalpa—European Mountain Ash y we 7 cetind. tot atid 35 40 
— Weeping W illow—the Evergreen on Fir, eentgee! Mes. » & * 
Larch—English Walnuts and Butter Nuts, both o ‘ 
which are justly admired for their fruit. The latter is] PROVISION MARKET. Ps i 
a hardy, handsome tree, and its bark valuable in dyes} BEEH', best pieces- - - - - ° : rt 
and medicine. PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . b ¥ 

Currant bushes of the large prolific red kind, of all A whole hogs, - - - ° 6 
sizes, by the dozen, hundred or thousand, on moderate | VEA se +. &.s oo 8° . 4 
terms. Also the black, white, and Champaign, do— | MUTTON, ie dk), hein e € 
red and white roses—Lilacs—English Grapes, &c. POULTRY, --+-+--- 7 16 
Orders addressed to JOHN or WILLIAM KENRICK, | BUTTER, keg & tub, new, - ts 16 
and sent to the Brighton Post-Office, or to the Office lump, oe Gees 18 =i 
of Mr. Samuel Dana, Broker, in State-street, Boston,| EGGS, - - - - - - - - 13 : 
will be duly attended to. | MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbush} 60 “4 

N. B. Trees will be packed in tlay and mats for Indian, do.- - - - 60 4 
shipping, and conveyed to Boston when ordered; but POTATOES, —-. - > > ss ;, ~ ° 00 
gentlemen at a distance should employ some agent to| CIDER, liquor, new- - - Me 16.00! 20 09 
receive and pay for them. iHAY, according to quality, Jton. 
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HAiscellanics. 








From the Baltimore Weekly Magazine. 


BAKED BEANS. 
O! how my heart sighs for my own native land, 
Where potatoes and squashes and cucumbers grow ; 
Where cheer and good welcome are always at hand, 
And custards and pumpkin pies smoke in a row; 
Where pudding the visage of hunger serenes, 
And what is far dearer, the pot of bak’d beans. 


Let Maryland boast of her dainties profuse, 
And large water-melons, and cantelopes fine, 
Her turtle and oysters, and terrapin stews, 
And soft crabs high zested with brandy and wine ; 
Ah! neither my heart from my native land weans, 
When smokes on the tabie, the pot of bak’d beans. 


The pot of bak’d beans ! with what pleasure I saw it, 
Well season’d, well pork’d by some rosy fac’d dame ; 
And when from the glowing hot oven she’d draw it, 
Well crips’d and well brown’d to the table it came, 

O, give me my country, the land of my teens,— 
Of the dark Indian pudding and pot of bak’d beans. 


The pot of bak’d beans! Ah, the muse is too frail, 
Its taste to descant on, its virtues to tell ; 
But look at the sons of New-England so hale, 
And her daughters so rosy—twill teach thee full well ; 
Like me it will teach thee to sigh for the means 
Of health—and of rapture !—the pot of bak’d beans. 
—_— A YANKEE. 
The following Epitaph is on a grave stone in 
Rey. Dr. Eaton’s Parish, Boxford :— 
Altho’ my body at west Point Ly 


Remember me as you pass by. 
pS 


From the Poriland Advertiser. 





SUNDRY RULES FOR GENTLE FOLKS. 


1. Whena lady makes a splendid party, and the 
evening is mild, she should make her room of 
the temperature of an oven, when the bread 
is just taken out. This will destroy all coolness 
among formal friends, and make warm friends 
hot ones. 


2. When a fashionable lady makes a morn 
ing call, she should do it just at dinner time. 
She can thus see all hands at once, and know 
what they have for dinner. 

3. When ladies and gentlemen, at a family 
party, or social visit, have risenjto go home, and 
have covered themselves with their hoods, 
cloaks, and socks, and are ready to depart, they 
should all stand in a cold entry and exchange 
complimenls, and say last words fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes, keepipg all the doors open: it 
shews that their Aearts are warm as wool. 

4. When a lady distributes ice creams at a 
party, she should send a warming pan round 
with them, so that strangers to such notions may 
thaw them before they swallow them. 


5. A true well-bred gentleman, in the com-| 


pany of well-bred ladies, should brace himself 
up with his back to the fire, and stare at the 
beauties before him, This proves that he has 
good courage—can stand fire—and does not in- 
tend to be wounded in the rear. 

6. If two or three ladies and gentlemen are 
conversing togther, march up to them, and ask 


not George the Third always keep asking ques- 
tions? 

7. When you are spoken to, look the other 
way—that will bring your ear next to the 
speaker. 





Waar I uKe To see, AND WHAT I DISLIKE TO SEE. 


I like to see young ladies, after they have 
left school, possess sufficient modesty, to keep 
them eut of the streets, and not expose them- 
selves to the gaze of the idlers, who have 
nothing to do but stand at the corner, and make 
remarks. The brightest gem ceases to attract 
admiration, when seen to often. 

I like tosee the waist of a lady, as the 

and of her Creator made it; and not lac- 
edas if to correct deformity. Artifice may 
please the vulgar, but men of sense despise it. 

I like to see young ladies lead the fashion of 
their sex. Married ladies have enough to do, 
if they will attend to their husbands and chil- 
dren. Old ladies look ridiculous in gay attire 
and should consult their ease more than fashion. 

I like to see a lady’s cheeks their natural col- 
our. Paint is easily detected, and is sure to 
disgust those whom it was intended to captivate. 

I dislike to see young ladies blush at double 
entendres—they should never put an immodest 
construction on any thing that is said. If there 
is any think to blush at, leave the room, or for 
conscience sake affect ignorance. 

I dislike to see married ladies, walking in the 
streets with men, other than their husbands.— 
It looks ugly ; therefore, ladies, do not practise 
it. The world is censorious, and the less you 
give it to talk about, the better. 

I dislike to see young fops staring about in 
church, and smiling at every lady who chances 
to look at them.—Quit it, boys, for be assured 
it is nothing to your credit. 

I dislike to see married men going to taverns 
and beef-steak houses. It looks as if ‘+ happi- 
ness dwelt not at home.”—Balt. Chronicle. 


Moliere’s Grave-—The Archbishop of Paris 
obstinately opposed the interment of the cele- 
brated ‘dramatist, Moliere, in consecrated 
ground. He carried his zeal to such a length 
as even to resist Louis XIV., when the King 
,endeavoured to soften him into compliance.— 
)** To what depth,” said the King at last, ** does 
your consecrated ground extend ?”—The Arch- 
bishop, takeu by surprise, replied, ‘ eight feet, 
sire.”°—“ Well then,”* rejoined Louis, ‘let Mo- 
liere’s grave be dug twelve feet deep.” 





Cardinal Campeius.—Cardinal Campeius was! 
once disputing with a Duke of Modena, who be- 
ing angry, meanly reminded the Cardinal that 
his father was a swine-herd. ‘ It is‘true,” said 
Campeius, * but had it been-so with the father 
of your highness, you would have been a swine 
herd too.” 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Power of the Press.—Onat eloquence can ef- 
fect but little in proportion to the productions 
of the press. It is naturally circumscribed 
within the compass of the human voice, which 
can reach only a few ears, compared with the 
rest of mankind; who, if they could all be sup- 








them what they are talking about. For shou!4' 
not every Man know as much as he can? Did. 


utterance. But oral eloquence is not only confined 
to the limits of the voice ; but for the most part 
to a room, a hall, a court, or a senate house.— 
If its effects were not confined in extent, they 
are of necessity limited, as far as they depend 
on actual delivery, within the bounds of a short 
duration. A few hours of vehement exertion 
will fatigue the most powerful speaker, and si- 
lence him by the infirmity of the body, even 
though the powers of the mind should continue 
unexhausted. Oral eloquence, as displayed in 
public harangues is, therefore, of much less 
value to the public, than the eloquence of writ- 
ten, and more especially of printed composition. 


Words! Words!—Some productions with 
which the press is teeming in this enlightened 
age, afford us ‘line upon line,” without any 
“* precept ;” here a very little, and there—noth- 
ing at all. We are called on to admire what an 
old writer styles “ cob-wed composition, a kind 
of sleazy stuff where there is no strength of mat- 
ter, nothing for the reader to canry away with 
him that may enlarge the notions of his soul.” 


SAXON SHEEP. 


HE improvement of the breed of Merino Sheep 
having at length been seen to be important by 
farmers generally, we are induced to offer for sale some 
of our best stock Bucks. And that the proprietors of 
flocks, living at a distance, may know something of our 
sheep, we state that for the original stock, from which 
the most of our present stock is derived, we paid from 
70 to $175 a sheep, than which none better were 
brought from Spain. They were of the Paular, Mon- 
tacho, and Negretti flocks. They have been kept and 
improved with great care ever since they were pur- 
chased, under the immediate attention of one of the 
owners of them. Witha view to a favourable cross, 
we imported in the year 1822, a buck from Saxony, se- 
lected by a good judge, and bought without limitation 
as to price. He was one of the first two imported, and 
the choice of those two. From a cross of this buck 
with our best Merino ewes,—not ewes matured into 
what are called full bloods,—we have fifty bucks, com- 
ing two years oid. Inthe autumn of 1823, we import- 
ed another buck and three ewes, selected by the same 
agent ; and from these ewes we have three ram lambs, 
about eight months old. We have also seventy-five 
half blood Saxon ram lambs, the cross of last year.— 
The half bloods—the full blood Saxon lambs—and ei- 

ther of the full blood Saxon bucks we offer for sale. 

I. C. BATES, 
SAMUEL HENSHAW. 
Northampton, (Mass.) Sept 24, 1824. 














> FRUIT TREES, &. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 

have for sale at their Nursery 
at Flushing, on Long Island, near 
New York, 


Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plants, 
of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all their Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZeEnEvEE Cook, jr. No. 44 State 
Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues will 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be required, on appli- 
cation to him. Sept. 4. 











TERMS OF THE FARMER. 


o<>> Published every Saturday, at THREE DoLiars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 





posed to be present in one place, would not be 
able to hear the sound of the loudest speaker's 





who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firrx Cents. 


